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Medizval Figure-Sculpture 


in England. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HE conspicuous examples of medieval 
figure-sculpture in England were achieved 
between the years 1170 and 1550. Their 
date is that of Gothic architecture; but 

moreover their inspiration and all the merits and 
phases of their art belong to the creative outburst 
of Gothic building. 

In the figure-work, as in the building art, a 
summit of style was reached in the second half of 
the thirteenth century. Before 1250 sculpture 
had grown in parallel development with architec- 
ture in the passage from Romanesque to full 
Gothic expression. There had been at first the 
tardy, tentative emergence from the symbolic 
representations of Byzantine’ tradition; then, in 
the buildings of the twelfth century, the energetic 
development of a new technique, which, in the 
early thirteenth century, from rudimentary efforts 
passed quickly to a thorough mastery of its 
expressive method; so that, for example, what 
is a block shaping, vigorous but archaic, in the 
Boxgrove heads of 1230, has reached finished 
modelling at Salisbury and Westminster in 1250; 
an advance pari passu with that of the architec- 
ture from Boxgrove quire to Salisbury and West- 
minster chapterhouses. 

After 1250, for some fifty years, Gothic building 
and sculpture were both achieving their most 
expressive works, such as we see them at Wells, 
at Lincoln, and Westminster ; and coincident was 
the widest area of great craftsmanship exhibited 
in every material of art—in the image, the effigy, 
and the relief, and not less in the outlined engrav- 
ing of the brass, in the painted figure of wall or 


1 « Byzantine’ is here and throughout used as a general 
term to indicate the Greek art of the Christian empire as dis- 
tinguished from the Classical Greek art. There is no intention 
of suggesting direct importations from Byzantium. 
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window, in the leaf-carving of the capital, and the 
moulding and details of the whole architectural 
scheme. 

The sculptor’s art that follows in the fourteenth 
century is of no less skilful technique; but it is 
now of a varying feeling, having less of the 
essential calm of finest sculpture, and with a 
concentration on attributes which applies itself 
to the vivid telling of the story; to portraiture in 
the effigy; to the delineation of fashionable atti- 
tudes and intricate costume in the image; and 
with these often a contortion and exaggeration of 
gesture, as well as all the variety of expression 
and the romantic colour of fourteenth-century 
building art. 

Next, after 1350, in accord with the staider 
achievements of the Perpendicular style, the two 
remaining centuries of Gothic art give us a figure- 
sculpture that has dropped its extravagances and 
maintains an even level of execution in the hands 
of an organised hereditary craftsmanship. The 
guild expression of fifteenth-century building 
brings with it, as it were, the stock-in-trade of 
workshop art. And, finally, just as by the disso- 
lution of the monasteries the Gothic craft of 
church building was brought to a close, so in 
figure-sculpture the advent of Italians under 
Henry VIII. made the beginnings of a secular 
art, no longer, as for some nine hundred years, 
associated with church worship, but started on 
the path which was to lead it on to the plane of 
modern conditions. 

But not alone in its stages and characteristic 
expressions must medieval sculpture be judged as 
following the lead of medizval building: it must 
be recognised as forming part of that building, 
and taking a peculiar character from the com- 
pleteness of the homogeneous development. As 
Gothic architecture was stone building, so was 
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Gothic figure-work essentially stone carving, to be 
distinguished as such from the metal and marble 
creations of the Classic and Italian arts. 

This is a point which needs some elucidation 
and explanation. No doubt the medizval tmagt- 
nator had access to and displayed his art in many 
other materials besides stone. We know that the 
furnishings of shrines and altars were designed all 
through the Middle Ages in the precious metals. 
There is a record of Bishop Stigand’s great silver 
cross at Winchester in 1070, and there too at the 
Dissolution above the altar was ‘‘a table” (1.¢., 
relief) ‘‘of images of silver and gold garnished 
with stones.” At Exeter Bishop Stapledon put a 
silver reredos in 1326, and at Canterbury, when 
Henry VIII. despoiled Becket’s shrine, his com- 
missioners took away its gold and jewels in 
twenty-six cartloads. That much of this metal 
was in figure-work is certain;* indeed, we have 
proof on all sides that a skilled craft in the 
modelling and founding of metal images continued 
all through the Middle Ages. 

What the goldsmith, for example, could do in 
the craft of figure-modelling is abundantly indi- 
cated, not only by the coins of the Edwards, but 
by the seals of the kings, bishops, and monastic 
houses that were affixed to legal documents, and 
of which a very large number from all the medieval 
periods have been preserved. The progress of 
modelling can be traced in these seriatim, and the 
motives and technique of the successive styles of 
the art are capable of accurate dating, since 
successive dignitaries had each his own seal, often 
modelled in his likeness. 

Moreover, of the actual metal work of the 
founder we possess some _ perfectly preserved 
examples. Of the twelfth century and later are 
many lead fonts showing no mean skill in relief. 
Of bronze (or Jaten) are the figurettes (or weepers) 
set along the tomb chests of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century monuments, at Westminster 
and Warwick; on the screen enclosure of Henry 
VII.’s monument in Westminster, the small 
bronzes of English workmanship are examples of 
our latest medizval art. 

In all the metals the art of the image-founder 
was without doubt, constantly in use throughout 
the Middle Ages, and produced numberless figures, 
though now scarcely a specimen is left us. 
Fortunately, however, we still possess as samples 
of metal statuary, the bronze effigies of the kings 
and queens at Westminster, and these testify to a 
modelling and founding of great figure-work, 
which must have been practised in many direc- 

2 A document remains giving a list of goods given as a war 


contribution by the Abbot of Ramsey in 1143. It mentions 
some twenty gold and silver images. 


tions before it could create such masterpieces as 
Eleanor’s effigy in 1290. That such skill con- 
tinued is shown by the bronze of the Black Prince 
at Canterbury of 1330, and that of Richard 
Beauchamp at Warwick, of the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Besides such wholly metal images, there 
remains at Westminster a part of Henry V.’s 
effigy, consisting of an oaken torso that once 
was finished with embossed plates, and a solid 
silver head. This composite statue was not the 
only one of its kind. The effigy of William of 
Valence, of 1296, is to be seen made in similar 
fashion, with enamelled copper plates rivetted 
upon a wooden matrix. The method, was no 
doubt, in constant use, too, for sacred images. 

The wooden figures decorated by painting are 
recorded in Gervase’s description of the rood- 
beam of Lanfranc’s Church at Canterbury, and he 
mentions a similar beam with a majesty over the 
altar of Conrad’s choir.2 Oak was throughout the 
Middle Ages the most ordinary material for the 
principal images of the Deity and saints, such as 
were required for every church, and must have 
existed by the thousand, though now that at 
Battlefield in Shropshire is quoted as the solitary 
survivor.’ The records tell us how they were 
often made costly with gold and jewels, and 
decked with robes and embroidery. The destruc- 
tion of superstitious ornaments has, of course, made 
a clean sweep of these. What we still possess, 
however, in considerable numbers in our churches, 
are the monumental effiges in oak, which can be 
dated from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Also in the architectural carpentry of roofs, stalls, 
and bench ends there was a constant use of 
figure-work for finials, misereres, etc., which we 
hope to illustrate in our pages. 

Then, too, besides metal and oak, the medieval 
sculptor had the use of certain marbles. The dark 
fossil stones of Purbeck and Sussex were carved 
for effigies, and possibly for ‘‘ tables’ and other 
displays of figure-work in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. And then, but chiefly after 
1350, the alabaster of Derbyshire came into 
extensive use for all purposes of fine carving, 
being either worked at the locality, or conveyed 
in blocks to the alabaster-men, who at York and 
Nottingham were special manufacturers of figure 
reliefs, such as were in demand over a large 
part of western Europe. 

The evidences must be admitted that there was 
all through the Middle Ages a continuous making 
of images in metal, oak, and marble, a craft of 


* Gervase I, 293-6. 

4 An oak figure of the Deity is to be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, and at Romsey has lately been set up 
a small half-length figure which has possibly been an image. 
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figure-work which must have been in close 
connection with, if not actually in the hands 
of the goldsmiths and ivory carvers. Still it is 
to be observed that these workshop crafts did 
not constitute the source of what we hold to be 
the special genius of Gothic figure-sculpture. 
Extensive as they were, we note a still larger 
body of achievement outside of them, with an 
inspiration and ideal such as the finesse of the 
goldsmith’s bench could not supply. 

It may be readily allowed that in the early 
beginnings, up to the twelfth century, sculpture 
formed itself upon the examples of Byzantine 
craftsmanship, the pyxes, the eikons, the shrines 
and caskets, which were the riches of the mon- 
astic treasure house. So they were the traditions 
of a cloister-bred craft,® to which the imaginator, 
the kerver, and the aurifaber succeeded. And at 
first too the sculptor or stone-carver acknowledged 
this origin for his craft, so that Anglian cross, 
Saxon rood and Norman tympanum were but 
stone editions of the small-scale renderings of the 
workshop artist. Equally, at theend of our story, 
in the fifteenth century can be distinctly noticed 
the reactions which the image-modeller forced 
upon the architectural carver. But between 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries, in the great era of 
Gothic expression, the architectural motive had 
independent force to push the workshop artist 
from his traditional groove. Stone was the 
material which inspired the Gothic achievement, 
and made its own technique and expression out of 
the practise of the building art. 

That Gothic figure-sculpture is stone carving 
must be noted, too, onanother ground. Medieval 
building lay in the freestones, as they are called, 
the oolites and sandstones which lend themselves 
readily to the chisel, but whose surfaces are rough 
for the purposes of near and delicate effect ; from 
freestone cannot be got the finish of crystalline 
limestone or bronze. The Gothic sculptor’s art 
could scarcely lie therefore in the expressions 
which were natural to the close textures of Parian 
or Carrara marble, or to the polish and ductility 
of a metal casting. Our views of fine sculpture 
are very largely based on the Greek and Renais- 
sance achievement in bronze and white marble, 
but here we have an art that of necessity aimed at 
other effects. 

The so-called Purbeck marble, in which many 
thirteenth century effigies and figure subjects were 
carved is a dark-coloured shell conglomerate with 
a grain suited for round contours, but not for a 
sharp arris. It had to be painted to fit it for any 
delicate representation, and Purbeck sculpture 
must be judged under this condition. 


5 One of the images of Ramsey Abbey already referred to 
is stated as ‘‘de opere Radulphi Sacristz."’ 


Alabaster is fine enough, but it was an inland 
production in England, and this meant difficult 
conveyance in the thirteenth century, so that its 
general use came too late for the highest qualities 
of Gothic style. Moreover, it would not stand 
external weathering, nor was it strong enough for 
efficient building; and it was as part of a well- 
masoned and enduring structure that Gothic figure- 
sculpture showed its meaning. Soa granular stone, 
easily squared and walled, but of a texture which 
had little in common with marble, made the stock 
which the medieval sculptor shaped to the human 
figure, and in which he had to tell the story of 
human action. His development came out of 
the banker, from the working shed of the stone- 
mason. He worked as a sculptor lapidum, not 
as a modeller with his clay, or a goldsmith at 
his bench. 

This is indeed clear enough when we stand 
before the stone images which remain to us the 
chief monuments of the Gothic genius. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that though its works have 
largely perished, still there was working side by 
side with the craft of the Gothic architectural 
sculptor, the parallel skill of the image founder 
and the wood-carver ; and what brought the two 
branches of sculpture very intimately together 
was that all materials had a finishing of colour 
and gilding. Bronze itself was gilt and enamelled, 
stone and wood were surfaced with gesso and 
painted. The pictor followed on the sculptor and 
completed his work. And whether of stone, wood 
or metal, such detached images so dressed and 
adorned must have amounted to tens of thousands, 
being made in all the towns of England, and sup- 
plied as furniture to churches and chapels. 

Not, however, in this painted portable art lay 
the real strength of the Gothic inspiration. We 
have the architectural carving before us for us to 
gauge its avowedly stone treatment and to find 
in this the highest praise of Gothic achievement, 
just as that of the Greek lay in its detached 
marble and bronze statuary. Architecture in 
medizval hands was a building of stones, and so 
the mason’s chisel was for the Gothic sculptor the 
master-tool of his art, and of necessity its working 
was conditioned by the constructional scheme of 
the church-fabric. 

This condition had its merit for our Gothic 
art. If the delicacy and smoothness of the Greek 
development of votive statuary in white marble 
and bronze; if the detached individuality of such 
objective realisation as the Greek ideal aimed at ; 
if so much which we reckon as the essence of 
modern sculpture was by the nature of things 
largely out of the medieval reach, yet, all through 
the Gothic period, Gothic figure-work is to be 
seen with an attachment and appropriateness to 
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its position, such as in Greek art was the crown 
of only its best period, and is what the imitative 
classicisms of Renaissance art never reached. 
Gothic figure-sculpture lives in the very anatomy 
of the building it adorns, and if its stom is too 
rough for the classic elegances, still under the 
half-tones of northern skies and on the scale of a 
cathedral front, it may be doubted if the low- 
toned shading of marble has force enough, or its 
texture warmth enough for the effects that Gothic 
sculpture triumphantly achieves. 

Both Greek and Gothic facades were made 
bright with colour, but painting was not carried 
far enough to suppress the natural surfaces of 
their materials. And in comparison with fronts 
like Wells or Rheims the new Greek facade of 
modern revivalism may well suggest the question 
whether the finer technique of the Greek sculptor 
is not wasted on a northern front. It might be 
further said in view of the vast arrays of the 
Gothic conception of figure-work, that there would 
have been felt a weariness in Greek perfection 
carried out on such a scale. The vigorous stone- 
sketching of the mason’s chisel, not the polished 
finishing of studio modelling, is needed to display 
the Gothic motive. In its architectural consis- 
tency of effect our medieval art has nothing to 
ask from the Greek. 

Nearer to the eye, and finished as has been 
indicated with plaster and paint, the stone 
technique of the medieval statue could not reach 
the quality of the marble. Yet, in weighing the 
disability of the medieval artist to compete with 
the great masters of classic art, the present condi- 
tion of his works must be allowed for. The actual 
finish of his modeiling has in most cases passed 
away. The painting has flaked off or has been 
deliberately scraped away, and the stone surfaces 
themselves have largely suffered, coming off with 
the overlay. Medizval statuary, after only its few 
hundred years of survival, is generally more 
perished than the statues which, a thousand years 
earlier in execution, have been dug up on classical 
sites. Our oolite carvings taken from the wet 
soil of English sites are discovered most often with 
their faces rotted away, even more than if they 
had been exposed in the open. And inside our 
churches our medieval figure-sculpture has had 
the misfortune of being a special object of deface- 
ment—now deliberately hacked at by iconoclasts, 
now contemptuously cut away by church guardians 
and church restorers, so that scarcely anything 
within reach of a pole retains its features. In 
this matter an almost unique value is given to our 
Westminster examples, since in some of these— 
as in the bronze effigies of our kings and queens— 
we can see the original touch of the medizval 
artist and appreciate his art, which elsewhere is 


represented only by the blocked foundation or the 
hacked and headless dummy. 

So what is best preserved of internal sculpture 
is usually in the sonfewhat insignificant and 
remote positions of the architectural scheme. It 
is by its external use that we can best gauge the 
essential quality of the medieval sculptor. Out- 
side the scope and vigour of his conceptions can 
still have recognition behind the rough stone sur- 
faces. If the arrises have been dulled by wind 
and rain, these agents have wrought equally on 
the setting; so that when not taken from the 
setting—when not transformed or caricatured by 
ineffectual restoration—our external statuary has a 
value to the last fragment of its material cohesion. 
We see it as a part of a facade which in its whole 
is sculpture, and not merely set up on a pedestal. 
The figures come not as enrichments, but, as it 
were, the eyes of the building’s visage, the ex- 
pression of its vitality. 

To sum up, then, the art of the sculptor of the 
Middle Ages was of a special kind, developed under 
conditions peculiar to itself, and clearly distinct 
from those of the Greek evolution. The Greek had 
come in the production of detached statuary, but 
the medizval work was in its essence an attached 
art, a sculpture developed in the fabric of building. 
The Greek exhibited his votive figures as indi- 
vidual conceptions, worked for close inspection in 
the finest materials, creating in his masterpieces 
an intellectual ideal for each subject which had a 
prestige for generations. The Gothic sculptor 
had no such function, but exhibited his creations 
as part of a masonic conception, and wrought 
them in the coarse materials of construction. 
The working ideas as well as the moral characters 
of the two schools were on different planes. Their 
respective nobilities can be contrasted without 
critical comparison. Just as marble and stone, 
so the intellectual incisiveness of the Greek and 
the emotional seriousness of the Gothic may be 
separated ; but neither should be discounted in 
terms of the other. So much, however, has been 
ably written on the different motives and mean- 
ings of the Gothic and Classic arts, that one may 
be excused from attempting to add anything 
further in this direction. The following account 
of medieval figure-sculpture will be simply an 
endeavour to bring together its remaining examples 
in a chain that will exhibit the sequences of the 
craft-technique and the several phases of the craft- 
expression. Our suggestion will be only this, that 
an art of sculpture flourished in this country during 
the Middle Ages, the quality of which cannot be 
gainsaid. Itsexamples, mutilated as they are, have 
claims to our sympathy as the work of: our own 
people; or at least can ask a recognition such as 
we bestow readily enough upon foreign works of art. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PRE-CONQUEST FIGURE-SCULPTURE. 


The four hundred years of Roman occupation 
left Britain with no appreciable amount of classic 
art. At any rate, the whole remains of Roman 
sculpture that have been dug up on English sites 
and placed in our museums make but an insig- 
nificant collection compared with what many 
French and Spanish towns have afforded. Found 
mostly along the line of the Roman wall that 
stretched from Carlisle to Newcastle have been bar- 
baric representations of the deities worshipped by 
the motley legionaries who formed the imperial gar- 
rison; and if certain memorial tablets with figures 
(such as those at South Shields) show a greater 
elegance, still they are but faint provincial echoes of 
Roman culture. Moreover their style has had no 
radical influence on any phase of our English art. 

Indeed, for the two centuries immediately fol- 
lowing the Roman evacuation of Britain in 450, 
history fails us. Neither certain record, nor any 
definitely-dated remains, give us the links by 
which our English arts may be affiliated to those 
of Imperial Rome. It seems clear, that in the 
fierceness of the continuing invasions by Saxon 
and Dane Roman civilization died out of Eng- 
land almost as if it had never been. Coming, how- 
ever, to 650 A.D. the importance of our English 
work becomes immediately great in the history of 
European art. Anglian and Keltic crosses for 
three centuries make a record in sculpture during 
the darkest ages of the barbarian decadence such 
as no other European country can match. 

It would seem that the Anglo-Saxon conversions 
from heathendom were a significant departure for 
the arts; as if there came a special development 
of both painting and stone sculpture with that 
first stone-building of churches, ‘‘juxta Roman- 
orum morem,” that Bede describes as accom- 
panying the Christian establishments of Northum- 
bria. At any rate, art appears here in that 
immediate connection with Christian teaching 
which was to be its standpoint for some nine 
hundred years. 

The conversion of England to Christianity is 
generally allowed to have come from both the 
Roman and Keltic Churches. Augustine’s mission 
from Pope Gregory to Canterbury in 600 was 
supplemented from the antecedent Christianity, 
which from Gaul, by way of the Irish Church, 
had passed to Scotland, and thence through Iona 
to Lindisfarne in 635.6 When under Theodore 


6 The direct Roman influence was reinforced by Archbishop 
Theodore in 669, but meanwhile Christianity would seem to 
have spread into Central and Western England from the British 
Church of Wales, which was in close connection 


with the 
Scottish Church. 
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in the latter half of the seventh century these 
sources of Christian faith coalesced, the evidences 
of both appear in the church buildings of Wilfrid 
at Ripon and Hexham, and those of Benedict 
Biscop at Wearmouth and Jarrow.’ And coin- 
cident was the production of illuminated manu- 
scripts like the ‘‘ Lindisfarne Gospels,” and of 
sculptured crosses, such as those of Bewcastle, 
Ruthwell, and the Acca cross of Hexham. 

The manuscripts discover a talented school of 
illumination which is allied to the wonderful art 
of the Irish ‘‘ Book of Kells,’’ but shows in the 
miniatures a figure drawing that is different from 
the barbaric representations of the Irish and Kel- 
tic illuminators. Our libraries possess many 
specimens, but the best dated are the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, which are now in the British Museum, 
and were written close upon the year 700, under 
the direction of Eadfrith, who was Bishop of 
Lindisfarne ° from 608 to 721 

The Bewcastle Cross (Figs. 1 and 2) must be 
acknowledged to be an equally notable piece of 
sculpture, well dated to the year 670, since its 
Runic inscription (see Fig. 1) describes it as 
set up “ in the first year of the King of this realm 
Ecgfrith.” This last word is much defaced, but 
other names mentioned are those of the contem- 
poraries of the Northumbrian king.® And, more- 
over, the runes are considered as linguistically 
belonging to the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury.!° Thus we have it a sufficiently warranted 
specimen of Anglian art, still standing where it 
was set up as the monument of the Christian 
conquest of Cumbria. At Ruthwell (Fig. 3), some 
five and twenty miles distant, is a cross of such 
similar make and sculpture, that it must be similarly 
dated. It was found buried in the churchyard 
and has been re-erected. Both monuments have 
shafts of sandstone some twenty feet high, with 
panel-carvings on all four sides in modelled relief, 
as can be seen in our figures. 

The execution of this sculpture is of the quality 
found in quite a large number of fragments which 
have been recovered from the structures or dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Wilfrid’s and 


7 It is to be noted that though there was a similar style of 
manuscript painting at Canterbury (following on that building 


of churches by Augustine and his immediate successors which 


has now been identified in the remains of St. Pancras, etc. see 
Archaeological Journal, 1901), 


no sculpture has at present been 
claimed as contemporary with this first Christian period in 
South England. 

8 For the date of this manuscript see Sir E. M. Thompson's 
‘‘English Illustrated Manuscripts,” p. 5. The monasteries of 
North England had a reputation in the matter of learning in 
the eighth century which was sufficient to make Charlemagne 
borrow from them for his schools at Aix la Chapelle. 

9 See W. S. Calverley, ‘‘Stones of Cumberland,” p. 37. 

10 See Prof. Vietor 


‘Die Northumbrischen Runensteine,”’ 
Pp. 46. 
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FIG. IL—BEWCASTLE, CUMBERLAND, 670. SHAFT OF CROSS. 


(Showing the ‘ Christ,’’ on West Face.) 


Biscop’s churches at Hexham and Jarrow. Chief 
of these is that called the Acca Cross (now set up 
in the library of Durham Cathedral), which was 
found at Hexham and shows remarkable vine- 
carving. We illustrate on page ro (Fig. 4) an- 
other fragment!! also found there and now in the 
abbey church. Though much worn the style of 
the sculpture is distinct. There is classical 
modelling of the nude in the legs at the top 
corner, and the vine scrolls are those of Byzantine 
mosaic. 

In our illustrations of the crosses can be seen 
too just that mixture of motives, which the Lin- 
disfarne manuscripts developed. Side by side with 
the peculiarly constructed ornaments of Keltic 
design are the vine and bird interlacements which 
we find in the eastern art that, under Byzantine 
auspices, permeated all the Mediterranean basin 
from the fifth to the twelfth centuries. Just as 


1 At Easby, near Richmond in Yorkshire, is a beautiful piece. 


on the same page of manuscript were drawn the 
“ divergent spirals” of Ireland and the figure- 
tracing of Byzantine diptychs, so on the Bewcastle 
stone were carved Irish checkers and knotworks 
mixed with figure-reliefs, whose Byzantine pose 
and dignity recall the ivory chair of Maximian at 
Ravenna. The draperies have the full foldings 
and massive modelling of late classic design, and 
generally the technique shows a practised chisel, 
as well as the assured methods of a finished school 
in figure and decorative design. We do not reach 
such technical attainment again in English work 
until close upon the thirteenth century. 

It is to be noted, therefore, that the problem 
presented by our northern crosses is not that 
created by the particular date of the seventh 
century which is warranted for them. Had this 
to be set say a hundred or two hundred years 
later, the difficulty of their appearance would 
have been in no way lessened. Indeed in the 
seventh century we are able to account in some 
measure for an importation of Southern technique 
into sculpture. But our English crosses are so 
essentially of the Northern inspiration that we 
must explain two things—firstly, the appearance 
in them of a craft trained in eastern pattern-work 
and employed upon Anglian building; and, se- 
condly, what at first sight seems strange at this 
date, such an Anglian craftsmanship as would be 
capable of assimilating and grounding itself upon 
this foreign importation. For the crosses of 
Bewcastle and Ruthwell, and those that can be 
associate1 with them, started a school of cross- 
sculpture which continued its work for many 
generations, branching into all parts of England. 
Especially in Ireland it achieved great crosses for 
some three hundred years after 700, so that all 
together our English and Irish crosses make a 
display of early sculpture such as our Continental 
neighbours can scarcely exhibit. 

As to the possible introduction of sculptors, we 
have much confirmative evidence in the distinct 
records of workmen brought to England in the 
seventh century. Augustine is said by the Italian 
chroniclers to have taken “ artifices” with him 
to Canterbury, as well as many objects of church- 
fitting and decoration. Wilfrid is recorded by 
Eddius to have introduced masons (ca@mentarios), 
and Benedict Biscop is said by Bede to have gone 
to seek cementarios in Gaul and to have brought 
them back to build his stone church in the Roman 
fashion: and since both made constant journeys 
to Rome, they certainly had the opportunity of 
seeing en route the work of foreign craftsmen and 
stone-carvers. Both these builders of churches 
are mentioned also as introducing glass-makers. 
Finally, Hexham, as built by Wilfrid, is rhetori- 
cally described by Prior Richard as decorated 
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A.G. 
FIG. 2.—BEWCASTLF, CUMBERLAND, 670. SHAFT OF CROSS. 


(Showing Vine and Bird Scroll on East Face.) 


‘“‘hystoriis et ymaginibus et variis ccelaturarum 
figuris ex lapide prominentibus, et picturarum et 
colorum grata varietate mirabilique decore,” and 
this, though written in 1141, is so far evidence that 
there was a reputed existence of figure-sculpture 
on the site of Wilfrid’s church. 

We may regard therefore as fairly certain the 
connection of this craft-revival in North England, 
and its accomplished scroll-carving and figure-art, 
with a special introduction of skilled workmen 
brought from oversea.’2 When, however, this is 
spoken of as an introduction of Italian art from 
Rome as the centre of Christian culture and so 
the Academy of all the arts, it is necessary to be 
cautious. Is it certain that Rome at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century could supply what we 
find in Northumbria? It is to be seen in our 


12 Archbishop Theodore, in 669, is not recorded as intro- 
ducing workmen, but seeing that he was a Greek from Tharsis in 
Syria, he probably had with him objects of Eastern art, and pos- 
sibly in his train Eastern craftsmen. 


illustrations how at Bewcastle, mingled with the 
regulation Byzantine vine are the Keltic patterns 
found in the Irish manuscripts, and most beauti- 
fully in the Book of Kells. This latter (though 
experts differ) is dated about the year 700. On 
the other hand, in Italy, though the Byzantine or 
basketwork interlacements occur in carvings of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, the knotwork 
which our examples indicate as peculiarly Irish 
do not appear till after the beginning of the eighth 
century, that is about the time of the Irish mis- 
sions to Italy, when we may suppose Irish manu- 
scripts had also found their way thither.” 

But before going to Ireland for our artists we 
must observe that, as Irish stone sculpture is defi- 
cient in anything even distantly approaching the 
merit of the Anglian crosses till some few hundred 





rw 
FIG. 3.—RUTHWELL, DUMFRIES. C. 700. SHAFT OF 
CROSS. 
(With Figure Panels.) 
(From a cast in Durham Library.) 





13 Cattaneo reckons the seventh and eighth centuries as being 
the lowest stage of the Italian decadence, only relieved by an 
occasional introduction of Greek workmen. The Irish mission 
to Bobbio, in Italy, was circa 725. 
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years later—that is, till about the year 
goo. In fact our remains stand alone, 
with no sequence of either Irish or 
native Anglian stone-carvings to lead 
up to them. But in decorative pat- 
terns of wood and metal-work the 
case is different. The evidences are 
abundant of a skilled craftsmanship 
in these materials existent among 
the northern nations for some cen- 
turies before zoo. Irish goldwork 
had been long famous, and the 
Ormeside cup in York Museum may 
suggest that it was in the making 
of such magnificent objects that the 
skill of the Anglian designer had 
perfected itself. They were the cir- 
cumstances of the Christian church- 
building, which, bringing  stone- 
dressers to England, showed how 
metal patterns might be rendered in 
stone. And, since upright stones, 
rough or rudely incised, had been for 
long the regular Keltic style of monu- 
ment, we can understand that, when 
Wilfrid introduced his sculptors skilled in eastern 
pattern-work and sacred figures, they or their pupils 
might be put to the shaping of memorial stones. 
And so came the crosses as we see them, with 
Christian devices and figure-scenes carved alongside 
of Keltic metal patterns and Byzantine vine-scrolls. 

As far as our records go, either Gaul or Rome 
may have immediately supplied the sculptors for 
this importation, but the character of their works 
makes a difficulty as to the carvers being native 
to Provence or Italy. The fashion of scroll-work 
with birds, animals, and small figures perched in 
their interlacement is what comes into Byzan- 
tine art in the sixth century, evidently from an 
eastern source—Alexandria being possibly its 
centre of distribution. But Provencal or Italian 
remains, those of Rome particularly, show little 
before the tenth century that is of this peculiar 
character. Rather we look to the pillars at 
St. Mark’s, Venice, said to be brought from By- 
zantium direct to the ivory carvings of Maximian’s 
chair at Ravenna, which is probably Alexandrian 
work, and to the sculptures in Athens and Syria 
of the sixth century, as giving the nearest counter- 
parts to our Bewcastle and Acca carvings. So it 
is to be conjectured that not from Gaul or Italy, 
but from further east came the hands which 
wrought this delicate work. If later Italian carv- 
ings,!* as in the screens of Torcello (dated by 


14 Cattaneo shows at Cividale and Grado vine-scrolls of the 
eighth century, referring them to Greek workmen. These, 
however, lack the peculiar distinction of the Anglian cross- 
work. 





FIG. 4.—HEXHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND, C 700, FRAGMENT IN ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


(Showing Vine Scrolls and Nude Figure Work of Greek Workmanship.) 


Cattaneo at 1008) show a similar handling, it is 
because they too are from the hands of Greek 
workmen in the flush of that Neo-Byzantine re- 
vival which appeared after 925. The tradition 
of Byzantine art was so immovable that in 
England, Italy, and Syria, the Greek carver 
still carved the same, whether he was Justinian’s 
workman in the sixth century, or Wilfrid’s im- 
ported stone-mason in the seventh, or a travelling 
artist come to Torcello in the tenth. 

But the Italian work was close to the Greek 
centres. On English soil in a solitary station 
far from the headquarters of Byzantine crafts- 
manship, and unable to recruit from it, there 
could not be maintained the long immobility of 
an ancient established art preserving traditional 
motives and the eastern legacy of craft-skill from 
generation to generation. Moreover, English 
stone is not a material for sculpture like marble. 
So an immediate blunting of the Greek delicacy 
is apparent. Many northern sculptures exist 
which can only be looked upon as copies of the 
Greek works, of excellent design, but with vine 
scrolls executed by those who had never them- 
selves seen the grape in growth; with lions that 
are nondescript versions of the king of beasts; 
with birds that are ravens rather than doves, and, 
forgetful of Byzantine lassitude, peck and bite at 
the fruit in the energy of their northern blood 
(see the Jedburgh stone, Fig. 5). 

And then at a further remove we can place a 
still larger number of remains, which seem 
wrought as imitations by those who had no skill 
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FIG. 5.—JEDBURGH, ROXBURGHSHIRE. C. 700. VINE 
SCROLL. 
(Showing Anglian copy of Greek workmanship.) 


(From a Photograph by Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham.) 


to copy, which, in place of modelling on to the 
ground of the panel, substitute engraved patterns 
with chamfered edges. Our illustrations can best 
exhibit the progress of this gradual decadence of 
technique in the hands of the Anglian craftsman 
as he gets further and further removed from the 
original source of his art. 

And just as in the vine-scroll, so also in the 
figure-work we can trace a course of sculpture 
starting from the same. beginnings and traversing 
the same phases of decadence. Italian figure- 
work in marble or stone of the seventh or eighth 
centuries is hardly to be found which can fairly 
match our Anglian crosses. The nearest counter- 
parts are given by the ivory carvings of the 
Byzantine tradition, such as what is called the 
Murano panel or Maximian’s chair at Ravenna, 
which are dated to the sixth century. Arles, in 
South France, has many Christian sarcophagi of 
about the same date, whose motives and tech- 
nique seem repeated in our northern sculpture. 

But immediately in Northumbria the classic 
modelling and the Byzantine features become 
degraded. The declension from the Bewcastle 
(Fig. 1) to the Rothbury Christ! (Fig. 6) is 
marked ; the long Byzantine features have become 
broad and expressionless, and the draperies parallel 


15 Many other fragments exist, some of which are built up 
into the font, and others are preserved at Newcastle. They are 
carved with figure subjects, vine scrolls, etc. 


scorings of the surface, though there is still a 
dignity in the pose. But from the Rothbury 
to the Auckland crosses the decadence is rapid, 





FIG, 6.—ROTHBURY, NORTHUMBERLAND. C. 750. FRAG- 
MENT OF CROSS, 
(‘‘ The Christ.’’) 
(From a Photograph by Mr. J. P. Gibson.) 


till, in those at Aycliffe and Ilkley, the figure is 
brought to a mere zoomorphic decoration, with 
the hair and nimbus degraded into the strand of 
a Norse knot. The fragment of a cross found at 
Gainford (Fig. 7) is a good example of the final 
stage of complete degradation. 

3efore passing to the meaning of this Norse 





FIG. 7.—GAINFORD, DURHAM. C. g00(?) FRAGMENT OF 
CROSS. 


(Showing degradation of Figure Design into a mere 
Pattern Interlacement.) 
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development there are two remains, not crosses, 
which would seem to be in close connection with 
the derived Greek art of Anglia. First, a stone 
column at Masham is circled by a series of round- 
headed panels enclosing figure-work, arcade upon 
arcade. The surfaces are much decayed, but the 
pose of the figures can still be seen as that of the 
Bewcastle crosses. Here again we may recognise 
the stone version by Anglian stone carvers of the 
Greek technique in marble or ivory, identical 
with that which made, for example, the ciborium 
pillars of the great altar of St. Mark’s. 

Similarly, the monk’s-stone at Peterborough 
(Fig. 8) would seem the stone version of a metal 
or marble tomb chest. The date of this oblong 
solid block, coped on top, and with six round- 
headed panels containing figures on either side, 
has been much discussed. It has been dated to 
820 to 950, and by Bloxam to the twelfth century, 
but the likeness of its arcades to the Masham 
stone and the style of its figures put it into 
possible connection with the early Anglian crafts- 
manship, or at any rate suggest that it must be a 
production on the same lines. 

For, as has been indicated, in what can clearly 
be dated to the ninth and tenth centuries in 
England, there has passed away all trace of the 
Greek technique of the seventh century. But not 
so the ambition and achievement of the great 
carved crosses. The cross at Gosforth, Cumber- 
land, in its elegance of outline and the grace of 
its decoration must rank high among the tenth 
century monuments of European art.'® For the 
purpose of figure-sculpture, however, its repre- 
sentations are childish. Yet, it is to be seen how, 
alongside of the complete degradation of the 
earlier scroll and figure-work, there has now 
developed in stone carving an exuberant and 
magnificent elaboration of that Keltic motive, the 
interlacing knot, which had been found in both 
Bewcastle cross and Lindisfarne manuscript. 

On some hundreds of sculptured crosses through- 
out the British Islands do these knotworks exhibit 
themselves—especially in Wales and the Isle of 
Man. Belonging to their Irish-Viking art were the 
most magnificent productions of the tenth century, 
the high crosses of Clanmacnois, Monasterboice, 
and Kells in Ireland, some of which are over twenty 
feet in height and seven in width, the whole 
broadly covered with figure-sculpture. They show 
a technique far removed from the classic elegancies 
of the earlier North England work.” Their pro- 
duction continued to the twelfth century in Ireland, 


16 Dated by its introduction of scenes from the Eddas which 
put it subsequent to the year goo. 

17 These are dated by inscriptions to the beginning of the 
tenth century and afterwards. The Iona crosses and those of 
the Isle of Man are of this class. 


and their style exercised an influence in the North 
of England, where, from the foundations of the 
chapter house of Durham, have been dug up 








A.G: 


FIG, 8.—PETERBOROUGH. COPED-STONE KNOWN AS 
MONK’S STONE OR HEDDA’S MONUMENT. 


(Showing stone rendering of Byzantine Marble or Ivory.) 


many crosses, sculptured with figure-work, which 
must date after the year 997, when the Durham 
site was first occupied. From Fig. 9 may be 
noted the barbaric style of the figure-work, which, 
like that of the Irish crosses, is in marked dis- 
tinction from the Southern Saxon art, that at the 
same date had Wessex for its province and Win- 
chester as its centre. 

In grouping thus widely all the Northern and 
Western cross work of the ninth and tenth 
centuries together, and calling this sculpture of 
the Irish-Viking style, we are no doubt intro- 
ducing a controversy. Still for our purpose of 
figure-sculpture any detailed separation into Irish, 
Danish, or Norse elements, or any effort to trace 
origins, whether to Ireland or Scandinavia is out 
of place. Whichever view is adopted as to the 
dominant influence at work in Norse art, the date of 
its exuberant development would seem to coincide 
with that latest phase of the Viking irruptions, 
which from mere raiding passed into colonization 
and founded new kingdoms in the English and 
Mediterranean seas. But though from beginnings 
obscure and barbarous, the importance of this 
art in the growth of English style must be recog- 
nized. In the mere elementary patterning and 
zoomorphism of its barbarous ornamentations, lay 
somehow the seeds of an advancing energy, and it 
is, we believe, to the Norse invasions of Western 
Europe that we owe the vigour of Romanesque 
art, which grew plastic and humane in the hands 
of the Gothic builders. By the Norseman’s spirit 
and by the Norseman’s craftsmanship were ferti- 
lised the decaying energies of Byzantine elegance. 
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However, the gradual passage from barbarism 
to refinement, from puerility of technique to the 
Gothic power of modelling belonged so much to 
the twelfth century that it must be treated in the 





A.G. 


FIG. 9.—DURHAM LIBRARY. C. 1,000. HEAD OF CROSS, 
FOUND UNDER CATHEDRAL CHAPTER HOUSE, 


Showing “Irish Viking’’ style and Tenth Century Figure 
So J y 5S 
Work of the North.) 


next chapter. There are scattered over England, 
abundantly in the Midland Counties, early figure 
carvings, mostly in the tympana of church door- 
ways, some of such elementary sculpture, and of 
rudeness of design so extravagant that they can 
hardly be matched in the most savage efforts of 
the Polynesians. Yet they are associated often 
with well executed and much enriched Norman 
mouldings which date from the second quarter of 
the twelfth century. 

It is true that in some few cases the tympanum 
does not seem of a piece with the surrounding 
arch-moulding, and may have been a fragment of 
earlier sculpture set afterwards in a Romanesque 
doorway. Yet this is by no means the case with 
many of the rudest, which are carved in the same 
stones as the diapers, zigzags, and beakheads of 
twelfth-century building. Our illustrations from 
Brixworth and Deerhurst (Fig. 10) can show the 
technique of this style when it passed from the cross 
to the building. The method may be referred to 


practice in wood-carving,’® in which incised lines 


18 In this connection should be mentioned the wood coffin of 
St. Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral Library, as well as the bone 
ivory chessmen in the British Museum. 


take the place of modelling. But no reasonable 
theory of pre-Conquest execution for most of this 
work is tenable, and though some examples may 
probably be dated before the Conquest, their 
development was in Norman hands, However 
such technique may seem to be at quite the 
beginning of Sculpture, it is not therefore to be 
called Saxon, or supposed to represent the first 
efforts of English carvers. Rather it shows the 
barbaric Norse elements of art put to a new use 
in church building and feeling their way with 
difficulty to the expression of figure-sculpture. 

For there is evidence of a Saxon figure-sculpture 
which can be seen to be another thing altogether, 
having had its genesis independently of the Scan- 
dinavian theories of art, and certainly showing an 
attainment which we must put in advance of the 
Norman sculpture of quite a hundred years later. 
There are in the south of England not a few 
examples which cannot, unfortunately, be dated by 
exact evidence, but which have a separate and dis- 
tinct style. The examples are mostly carvings in 
high relief, with considerable finish in the modelling 
on to the ground, and particularly an exhibition of 
the three-quarter profile, which is characteristic. 
One type consists of lofty crucifixes or roods, as 
at Romsey (Fig. 11), Little Langford (Fig. 12), 
and Hedbourne Worthy, near Winchester. This 
last, though its figure-work is defaced, still displays 
the original and finely-conceived arrangement of 
the design set in the gable of the church.” 

At Romsey and Little Langford these Saxon 





FIG, 10. 


(a) BRIXWORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, FRAGMENT OF 
CROSS. 
(Showing ‘Irish Viking style.’’) 


(6) DEERHURST, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. LABEL-HEAD. 
(Showing Norse Motive applied to Architectural use.) 





19 The other smaller crucifixion carving here may be com- 
pared with that in the gateway at Barking Abbey. They have 
both Saxon qualities of design, but the inferior execution and 
details of drapery would seem to date them to the twelfth 
century. 
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roods have been built into later erections of the 
early twelfth century. They are of a different 
stone” to the walling round them, and the Hed- 
bourne example clearly indicates what was their 
original position. This, and the whole style of 
their execution, separates them from any succeed- 
ing Norman work. The justness of their propor- 
tions and the delicacy of their rendering of drapery 
can be seen to be in considerable contrast, not 
only with the degraded types of the North, but 
equally with what we shall show as the work of 
the twelfth-century figure-sculptor in England. 

In view of the same qualities existing in the 
Angels set on either side of the sanctuary arch in 
the Saxon church at Bradford (Fig. 13), we may 
conjecture that these two figures were in connec- 
tion with a figure of Christ, either a majesty or a 
crucifixion. The draperies and attitudes are just 
those of the manuscript representations of the 
tenth century. Also in the Saxon ivory Descent 
from the Cross, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, are angels on each side of the 
rood with napkins just as in the Bradford example. 

Of a different purpose,” but of the same school 
of design, are the two panels at Chichester 





A.G. 
FIG. 16.—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. | C. HEAD OF 


CHRIST. 


1,000. 


(From “ The Raising of Lazarus."’) 


20 At Romsey the slab is seven feet high, of a white calcareous 
stone, which seems the same as the long quoins of the Saxon 
Tower at Bosham. The abbey church is built of that Quarr 
Abbey stone, from the Isle of Wight, of which the Norman 
churches at Winchester, Chichester, and Porchester were built. 

21 The Harrowing of Hell,’’ in the Deanery of Bristol 
Cathedral, may possibly be another sculpture of this class, but 
is of coarser type and probably later date. 





A.G. 
FIG. I17.—CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. Cc. 1,OCO. HEADS Ol 
MARTHA, MARY, AND ONE OF THE DISCIPLES. 


(From “ The Raising of Lazarus’) 


cathedral (Figs. 14 and 15), which represent the 
raising of Lazarus. They are carved in relief 
upon walled blocks of Caen stone, and are said 
to have been taken from behind the stalls of the 
choir in some reconstructions antecedent to the 
fall of the tower in 1869. Tradition accounts for 
them by saying that they were brought from the 
Saxon cathedral of Selsey, whose site is now under 
the sea; but they may just as probably have 
belonged to the Saxon church of St. Peter at 
Chichester itself, for we read of such a church 
preceding the cathedral, and can perhaps see its 
representation in the first seal of the See. 

The technique of this Southern sculpture shows 
considerable refinement of a kind peculiar to that 
Saxon renaissance of the arts which is referred 
to the times of Dunstan. In place of the full- 
faced bull’s-eye which for some hundred years 
summarised the eye in Norman sculpture, we have 
here a considerable attempt at expression. For 
example, the eyeballs at Chichester are drilled 
to receive jewelled centres (Figs. 16 and 17). 
There is, too, a distinct realisation of the side- 
way appearance and of emotion in the coun- 
tenances. The hair, again, has various repre- 
sentations of its texture, and is more delicately 
rendered than by the rough pellets that afterwards 
did duty for it. 

The striking peculiarities which date the work 
are in the drapery and the pose of the figures. 
The angular zigzag of the garment hem and the 
long stooping attitude of the standing figure are 
noteworthy marks of a school of figure-drawing, 
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the source of which can be identified. In the 
tenth century Winchester, the capital of Wessex, 
is recognised as having been the centre of an 
advanced style of manuscript painting, in which 
outline drawing of great elegance was practised, 
and the expressions, draperies, and figure-pose of 
the Winchester work are just what we see at 
Chichester. Every detail, even to the battiement 
and arcades of Mary’s house, can be matched 
from Winchester manuscripts certainly dated 
before 1000. 

There are to be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, certain ivories, which 
are to be assigned to the period, and show the 
same technique of the figure and the same deli- 
cacies of rendering and expression, as well as the 
same exaggerations and contortion of anatomy 
and (fig 18) the 
zigzag folds, the long stooping figures, and the 


gesture. In our illustration 
greater size of the important personages can be 
recognised as matching the Chichester carving. 
The whole—paintings, carvings, and stone sculp- 
ture—give a high idea of the genuine Saxon attain- 
ment in the arts. 

To sum up, Pre-conquest figure-sculpture shows 
itself as belonging to three schools, which can 
be separated in date and roughly also by the 
districts of their production. The first figure- 
work which we may call English came from the 
direct the latter part of the 
seventh century, of Greek or Byzantine sculptors 
to the North of England, and is exhibited in the 
crosses and sculptured stones of Northumbria. 
Its Greek elegance gradually 


introduction, in 


passed away in 
successive degradations from the lessening skill 
of the Anglian craftsman. But there came into 
it a new source of decorative execution from the 
arts of the Vikings, which had their motives in 
the usual barbarian patternings of savage peoples, 
but were largely coloured by the influence of the 
overland trade from the East. In figure-work 
this art never got beyond a barbaric representa- 
tion of natural but the influence of its 


vigorous motives must be counted on after the 


form, 


twelfth century as starting Romanesque or Early 
Gothic Especially in the mid- 
counties of England examples of energetic animal 
representations are found in many twelfth cen- 
tury doorways, where, too, the attitude and style 
of the architectural figure-sculpture shows at once 
a departure from Byzantine traditions. We would 
trace to this source the stark attitudes and imita- 
tive realisms which take the place of the well- 
worn themes of Byzantine design. The third 
source of Pre-conquest figure-sculpture must be 
recognised as primarily Byzantine, being largely 
based upon Carlovingian art and connected with 
the monastic developments of Western Europe. 


execution. 


VOL. XII.—B 


In church buiiding came copyings in stone from 
the shrines, the pyxes and coffers of Greek crafts- 
manship, as being the best examples from which 
English 
South Saxon art was a distinguished branch of 
the Carlovingian Renaissance. It was the tenth 
century supremacy of Wessex and the culture of 
the South English capital, Winchester, which 
fostered the birth of what, after the break of the 
Conquest, was to merge with the Norse art in 
making the national Gothic style of England. 


stone carving could draw its inspiration. 


EDWARD S. PRIOR. 


ARTHUR GARDNER. 


(To be continued.) 





FIG. 18.—VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, RELIEF IN WALRUS IVORY. 


(Showing Saxon Technique of Winchester School ) 








18 John Franas Bentley. 


OHN FRANCIS BENTLEY.—II. 


Tue church at Watford, illustrated in 
the May number of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
exhibits Mr. Bentley’s powers of design unre- 
stricted as to conditions of plan or expense: the 
Convent Chapel at Braintree, in the same number, 
shows them under greater limitations, both as 
regards the nature of the building, and the sum to 
be expended. But under this control, what a 
charming poetic effect has he achieved. At first 


—without chimney cans, be it noted— proclaim the 
nature of the rooms they serve: an air of cloistral 
severity pervades the place, and amidst a blind- 
ing maelstrom of omnibus, electric tramcar, and 
every other form of horse-vehicle and man-vehicle 
in incessant whirl, endows it with a quiet nothing 
alien or superior to the seething mass of humanity 
at its gates. 

It is strong, sturdy work, but, with the exception 
of the cloisters, it does not seem to have come 
together easily, especially as regards the garden 
front. This same consciousness of itself appears 
in even stronger form in the main front to the 





BEAUMONT TRAINING COLLEGE, OLD WINDSOR. 


sight, simplicity is the dominant note and a 
On further insight, this skilled 
harmony is not obtained, one sees, by omission of 
features, vacant spaces, bald mouldings—the har- 
mony has been obtained by vigilant thought and 


able concentration. 


restrained quiet. 


The plain spaces are made 
contributory to the sober richness of the altar 
and the sense that the chancel is a shrine most 
carefully marked. 

In the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Hammer- 
smith-—built originally fora Priests’ Seminary—we 
have a kind of collegiate building, that occurs again, 
with differences, inthe Junior School at Beaumont 
College, Old Windsor. The building tells its story 
simply and directly: the range of chimney staiks 


Photo: Elliott & Fry 


Junior School at Beaumont. The sides and back 
entrance confide their purpose with almost brusque 
candour, but the front is something of a frontis- 
piece. Inside the building there is a pleasant 
quality of spacigusness and especially of light. 
The rooms smile with sunshine. For all young 
growing stock, sunshine is as important as food; 
but that is not to say that life in a green-house is 
wholesome. A room, especially a class-room, 
should be riant, but the laughter is a matter of 
manipulation and forethought. Ghastly sheets of 
undivided plate-glass make a room seem desolate, 
sterile, inhuman—they arrest the playfulness of 
the sun’s beams, and what they give in quantity 
they make pitiless from want of individuality. 
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Quantity seems to be thought the sufficient answer. 
“You have got twice or more times the area of 
glass one usually gets, how then can you com- 
plain!” But the light comes in from everywhere 
—to everywhere—there is no escape, no friendly 
twilight shelter, and our instincts that are within 
us, and our microbes that are upon us, cry out 
against this torture. There is a certain humorous 
eloquence in the treatment of this boys’ building. 
Except in the Entrance Hall and Reception 
Rooms, where the boys do not go, unless on 
paralysing occasions, the whole building (the 
Chapel of course excepted) is severely simple; 
and, like the theory of lightning conductors, the 
boys’ flashes of mischief are localised and drawn 
off to those parts of the walls and finishings where 
they are either innocuous or so glaring that they 
bring their own effacement promptly upon them. 

The Entrance Hall, with its marble-stucco 
mantelpiece, its specially designed grate and 
metal-work, carefully chosen tiles and marble 
mosaic flooring, speaks a kind of escape from the 
sheer practicalities of most of the school building 
—an expansion from bald fact into “ style,’’ and 
the quiet, nervous, tense prose is headed with a 
preface in the manner of Spenser, or—for there 
isa French flavour in the frontage—shall we say, 
Clement Marot? Like the critical and learned 
essays in the Spectator, we taste the flavour and 
charm of the cultured accomplishment, but we 
feel they belong to the category of the “‘ com- 
positions ” of the schoolboy ;—the real papers, 
that live in our memory and come home to our 
hearts, are those upon Addison’s contemporaries— 
such as the Sir Roger de Coverley group. I wager 
that the living papers cost him less trouble and 
anxiety by much than the academic ones. 

The Archbishop’s House stands eastward of the 
Cathedral at Westminster, and in its dignified 
austerity comes rather as a surprise. The absence 
of scenic display or pomp gives the building 
at first glance a somewhat gaunt appearance; 
but this quickly gives way under the interest of 
its masses, and the able but subtle disposition 
of them. Conditions of site, of purpose, of ac- 
commodation, are here obviously paramount; they 
justify and embellish the arbitrariness of grouping. 
Incidents are uncalled for, and consequently 
they are few in number; but the few tell. The 
lion-headed brackets that support the balcony gape 
a terrifying welcome impossible to overlook. In- 
side, the House—though occupied—is quite un- 
finished, and every corner of it has as yet to shake 
hands and be familiarised with its inmates. The 
acquaintance should be both friendly and sans géne, 
for the tone is pitched in a reasonable moderation ; 
there is no shrieking, overblown vox humana stop 
apparent anywhere. Nor is there anything archaic 


or remote in the general management of the build- 
ing; the materials are of to-day, and they are used 
to make the features of to-day; the distinction is 
in the proportion and the grouping. Moreover, it 
must be noted, the building is large enough, and 
the purposes of it clear and distinct enough, to 
exhibit these qualities. 

The Venetian Saloon at Carlton Towers (Lord 
Beaumont’s house in Yorkshire) is an example of 
Mr. Bentley’s treatment of decorative detail. The 
room had already been built before he appeared 
upon the scene, and his task was to complete it as 
it stood. Every item, other than structural, is 
from his hand; the painting, the woodwork, the 
fire-grate, the chandeliers, the furniture, fixed and 
movable. Item by item, the details are learned, 
forcible, and highly characteristic ; but, taken as a 
whole, the effect is disappointing. There is a want 
of purpose about the decoration, the parts do not 
contribute to accentuate one another, or to lead 
to some prepared climax; nor have they, as in 
Mr. Burges’ work, a story to tell, which is their 
justification. The room is of such a size that it 
is neither habitable nor inhabited, but is to be 
used for purposes of display on occasion; the 
decorative treatment should be intelligible at a 
glance, no matter how complicated the scheme 
may really be when seen on further inspection, 
and the “‘ motive”’ of the decoration should speak 
to the spectator in a language of which he at least 
knows the leading phases and the dominant struc- 
ture. The sonnet, in this case, is ingeniously and 
elaborately worded; but it is not poetry, for all the 
labour spent. In the land of advanced culture, 
the Muse occasionally forgets to keep her appoint- 
ment, and appear. 

The silver-gilt casket presented to Sir Stuart 
Knill shows Mr. Bentley’s knowledge and handling 
of metal work. It contains an address signed 
by the subscribers, and it is adorned with twelve 
ancient figures of saints, connected more or less 
with the Guildhall and the City, and conse- 
quently appropriate in a testimonial to one on the 
occasion of his vacating the office of Lord Mayor 
of London. The design was carried out in the 
shop of Mr. T. Elsley. It is a very finished piece 
of learned work, and characteristic of Mr. Bentley’s 
special treatment of metal, but the design is com- 
piled rather than inspired, and disconcertingly 
reminiscent of church plate. The execution, 
beautiful as it is, lacks freedom, and there is 
a sense of anticlimax in making the focus of 
the monstrance a roll of congratulations with the 
offerers’ names. We come in face again of the 
persistent disintegrator: the divorce between 
the designer and his materials. We see, in Mr. 
Bentley’s work, the flower of ‘‘ one man” archi- 
tecture; we may say, with almost untroubled 
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confidence, that in Mr. Bentley’s case it has been 
done as well as it can be done. The cathedral 
at Westminster has been pronounced by the 
voice of authority ‘‘ beyond all doubt the finest 
church that has been built for centuries.””. What 
more, then, can we want? I view it as a last 
triumphant expression of that long line of archi- 
tects who trace their ancestry back to Inigo 
Jones in England and the Cinque Centists (to 
speak broadly as to dates) in Italy. As the 
years sped on, we see gradually the groups of men 
that formed the guilds of craftsmen round the 
master mason deserting him. Each craft has be- 
come specialised, has an ideal of its own, and the 
master mason emerges, as architect, from the 
retreating groups, becoming more solitary, more 
individual, and more imperious with each decade. 

Distinctions have arrived; the company has 
been separated into officers and privates; the 
officers have disbanded themselves, and the archi- 
tect commands alone with scarce a lieutenant to 
aid him. The privates are divided off into separate 
functions and narrowed into mechanical excellence 
by special drill. The hum of wheels is heard, 
and soon a wreath of steam drifts across the road- 
way. Man’s finger, that already had been ex- 
tended into an arrow, a chisel, a gun, begins now 
to throw out a myriad of tentacles, enmeshing 
and enlarging upon the captives within their 
network. The brain is spent in organising and 
directing this multiform congregation of par- 
ially absorbed entities. These are no longer 
individuals, with independent ideas and imagi- 
nations, but extensions of the presiding mecha- 
nism and of the brain behind it. They can 
originate nothing, or rather, for the statement is 
only partially true, it is when they come to a 
difficulty or a misfit, and they have to solve the 
problem somehow on the scaffolding, on the spot, 
that the chief interest of their work lies. A bit 
of living contrivance, living design, is generated, 
stimulating and freshening that part of the build- 
ing where it originated. Such art is unconscious, 
is concerned with the actual necessities of the 
case, and if it happens to be beautiful, it is due 
to the call on the contriver’s mind and temper to 
do something directly for the purpose according 
to the best that isin him. Under the conditions 
of to-day, as under the conditions of the Roman 
Empire, the workman is, and is desired to be, 
merely mechanic. The Roman authorities im- 
pressed their soldiers, their prisoners, as well 
as their operatives, in the construction of their 
great engineering works. To-day steam mortar- 
mills, steam cranes, the railways, and the varied 
batteries of machinery replace the thousands of 
toiling men. One man with his hand on the 
steam-valve represents the power of a century of 


men working with all their might, in accord. 
The splendid carcases that they produced we can 
reproduce; the possibilities of development that 
they saw and cultivated in their processes of con- 
struction we can discover. For the present we 
might, like them, let the matter of the veneering, 
the stucco, and enrichments generally go by, or 
else attempt a reversion to the Medieval method, 
and form a group of artist craftsmen who shall 
collaborate on the spot, and with their own hands 
carry out their allotted portions of the building. 
The Imperial method we see in the great arched 
constructions of the engineers that carry our 
railways and stride across our roads and leap 
across our rivers, and so also in the construction 
of the Cathedral at Westminster. The exterior 
is masked, in great extent, by the polychromatic 
treatment and the profusion of detail; but the 
interior shows its kinship with the great Halls of 
Justice and the Baths of Imperial Roman days. 
Such a conception as this interior is one that can 
be carried out at the dictation of one. man; it is 
what an army of builder’s workmen can do, 
thoroughly and well. The romance and piety of 
those great masses of brickwork effloresce from 
the plain, commonsense, and direct treatment of 
the problem, and consecrate it apart from the 
usual commonplace of building, quite independent 
from the vastness of its scale. How in after 
years it may come to be encrusted is a matter of 
great interest, a little this side of vital; for, like 
the Pantheon or our St. Paul’s, the main con- 
ception is strong enough to override and subdue 
whatever may be the after decorative treatment. 
Inside, the dominance of Bentley is seen at its 
best ; we are in presence of a great idea, conceived 
in terms that befit the conditions of to-day as 
regards construction; the co-operation he re- 
quired was mainly mechanical—good, thoughtful 
brick-laying—and to this he put his constructive 
sense, his knowledge of what the requirements of 
his building would be,and . . . the best of his 
life. The passion and the romance of the design 
reach usat once; the interpreter is effaced. Out- 
side we get many things translated for us that 
overlay the message he had to give us; the quota- 
tions, though fresh, are almost too copious ; we 
recognise them for quotations even when we 
cannot always determine their origin; and how- 
ever able the insertion, however happy the 
translation, the downright plain prose is the real 
affair after all—prose so direct that it can be 
couched in an universal language. 

For art, in the case of an architect, is an 
utterance that must be delivered through other 
men’s hearts and hands. At the present day the 
architect stands much in the same situation as the 
composer of a symphony conducting an orchestra, 
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CASKET CONTAINING ADDRESS PRESENTED 
TO SIR STUART KNILL. 


the composition being written perforce in imita- 
tion of the old models. With such a man as Mr. 
Bentley the score is minutely finished—the tempi 
are all indicated by metronome marks, the bowing 
and the fingering of the strings prescribed, the 
phrasing and nuances described as well as words 
may do them. But in the composer’s as in the 
poet’s case, the music can be denoted in writing 
on paper, and, moreover, the composer can per- 
form on all, or nearly all, the instruments for 
which he writes. The art of the symphony is 
guite a young art; yet has already reached its 
term, and belongs to yesterday, not to-day. Mr. 
Bentley, with his gifts of imagination, his 
stores of knowledge and critical observation, his 
thoroughness and whole-hearted sincerity, has 
been a contributor towards the progress of the 
art of architecture; and we, his successors, recog- 
nising that in the main his work is done and that 
life long enough was granted him to achieve his 
work, are grateful to him for this achievement 
and the fresh impulse he has bequeathed us—so 
that we think proudly, as well as regretfully, that 
*“he has shook hands with Time.” 
HALSEY RICARDO. 


OME LEONARDESQUE QUES- 
TIONS. 


Last year, I was asked by my friend, 
Mr. Lawrence Binyon, to write an account of 
Leonardo da Vinci and his art, for the series of 
handbooks to the old masters, published by the 
Unicorn Press. I attempted to accomplish 
this somewhat difficult task by translating 
and annotating Vasari’s life of Leonardo: and, 
in the course of some researches for the 
annotations, I was enabled to elucidate several 
questions more fully, I believe, than has hitherto 
been done. A document which relates to the 
altar-piece begun by Leonardo for the High Altar 
of the Annunziata, having come to my hands 
since my little volume on Leonardo was in print, 
I have taken the opportunity to publish and 
illustrate it, in the first part of the present 
article: the latter part dealing with the lost 
painting of the ‘‘ Battle of Anghiari,”’ will appear 
in the book, but in a somewhat modified form. 


H 


Within some three months after the fall of 
Lodovico, Il Moro, and the surrender of Milan 
to Louis XII. of France, in September, 1499, 
Leonardo set out for Venice in search of a new 
patron, accompanied by his assistant, Salai, and 
Luca Pacioli, the mathematician. On their way 
thither, they made a brief stay at Mantua, where 
Leonardo drew the portrait of the famous Isabella 
d’Este, the wife of Giovan Francesco Gonzaga, 
Marquis of Mantua: this is, no doubt, the beauti- 
ful drawing now in the Louvre, No. 390. After 
a brief stay in Venice, Leonardo set out for 
Florence in company with Salai. He arrived 
there previously to 24th April, 1500, for on that 
day he drew from the Hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova, 50 of the 600 gold florins which he had 
deposited with the authorities of the hospital by a 
letter of exchange, on 14th December, 1499, before 
starting for Venice.“ It was under these circum- 
stances that Leonardo, a fugitive from Milan, 
without patrons or employment, obtained the 
commission to paint the altarpiece of the High 
Altar of the Santissima Annunziata, at Florence. 
‘* He returned to Florence,” says Vasari, ‘‘ where 
he found that the Servite Friars had commis- 
sioned Filippino to paint the panel for the High 
Altar of the Annunziata; at which Leonardo said 
that he would gladly have executed such a work. 
Whereupon Filippino having heard it, like the 


* G. Uzielli, ‘‘Ricerche intorno a Leonardo da Vinci,” ed. 
1872-34, pp. 164-5 
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amiable person that he was, withdrew from the 
undertaking; and the friars, in order that Leo- 
nardo might paint it, took him into their house, 
bearing the charges of himself and his family ; 
and in this way, he put them to trouble and 
expense a long time, yet never began anything. 
At length he made a cartoon wherein was a 
Madonna and a St. Anne with a Christ, which 
not only caused all the artificers to marvel, but 
when it was finished, men and women, young 
and old, continued for two days together to flock 
as if to a solemn festival, to the room where it 
was, in order to behold the marvels of Leonardo, 
which caused all those people to be astonished ; 
for in the countenance of that Madonna was seen 
whatever of the simple and beautiful can by sim- 
plicity and beauty lend grace to an image of the 
Mother of Christ; for he wished to show that 
modesty and that humility which should be in 
a figure of the Virgin, wholly content with joy at 
seeing the beauty of her son, whom she holds with 
tenderness in her lap: the while that with most 
chastened gaze, she was regarding St. John, as a 
little child, who was playing below with a lamb; 
not without a smile from St. Anne who, overflow- 
ing with gladness, was beholding her earthly pro- 
geny become divine; conceptions born, indeed, 
of the very intellect and brain of Leonardo. This 
cartoon, as will be related below, was afterwards 
taken to France.” * 

I have recently found in the course of my re- 
searches in the Archivio di Stato at Florence, a 
document which fixes, at least approximately, the 
date at which Leonardo received the commission 
to execute this altar-piece, and which undoubtedly 
lends a greater air of probability to Vasari’s story. 
Among the archives of the Annunziata, which 
came to the Archivo on the suppression of the 
monastery, is a manuscript volume containing 
various ‘‘ Memorials” of the convent. The last 
item in this volume consists of some unfinished 
‘“‘Memorie,” inscribed on the fly-leaf:—‘‘ This 
book is of the convent and friars of the Nunziata 
of Florence, and in it are written all the memor- 
able matters relating to the said convent [&c.}. 
This same book was begun on the Ist of June, 
1587 [&c.]. Written by the hand of me, M?’. 
Eliseo di Jacopo di Francesco Biffoli, Floren- 
tine, and put together with very great labour 
and length of time [&c.]’” An examination of 
the volume shows that its contents were drawn 
from original documents then preserved among 
the archives of the monastery. On fol. 14, recto, 
of this article occurs the following account of 
the High Altar of the church :—‘On the 15th 
September, 1500, Fra Zaccheria di Lorenzo, of 


* Vasari, ed. 1563, Vol. II., p. 8. 


Florence, friar of the Nunziata, desiring to 
honour the chapel of the High Altar [7.e., the 
circular tribune which had been begun by Lodo- 
vico Gonzaga, Marchese di Mantova, in 1444, 
from the designs of Leon Battista Alberti] , with 
the money accruing from his own honourable 
labours, inasmuch as the High Altar stood in 
need of ornament conformable to the building 
which had been erected by the illustrious Signor 
Marchese, sought means to put the work into 
execution, seeking out able men both in painting 
and carving; and since the genius of Bartolom- 
meo d’Agnolo, the wood-worker at Santa Maria 
in Campo, flourished greatly in those times, he 
therefore agreed with him that, whereas he had 
made a design which had given great satisfaction, 
he should execute the altar for him in wood, both 
finely and well, as may still be seen: and withal 
that the work might be the more meritorious, the 
said Bartolommeo was content for a church so 
celebrated, and at so honoured a shrine, to recoup 
only his outlay ; and so he agreed with the said 
fathe: to properly carry out the design and make 
a work worthy of himself; namely, with pilasters, 
cornice, frieze, architrave, and whatever pertained 
to it, all worked in wood, for the price of 250 gold 
scudi: and this work the said Bartolommeo pro- 
mised to deliver finished before the end of June, 
1502, under a penalty of 50 scudi, failing to per- 
form it. Of all these compacts there appears a 
writing on paper, engrossed by the hand of Ber- 
nardo di Giovanni Mini, at the request of the 
aforesaid persons, and subscribed by their proper 
hands,.mutually promising their due observance : 
and on the back of the same writing it is recorded 
that the said Fra Zaccheria, paid on the Ist 
October, 1500, 50 scudi on this account, to the 
said Bartolommeo.’”* 

Although the writer of this ‘‘ ricordo ’’ does not 
give the name of master ‘‘ualente in dipingnere,” 
whom Fra Zaccheria sought out in September, 
1500, to execute the paintings for the altar-piece 
which Baccio d’Agnolo was commissioned to exe- 
cute on the 15th of that month, there is every 
reason to believe Vasari’s statement that, in the 
first instance (and presumably at the same time 
that the wood-work was given to Baccio d’Agnolo) 
these paintings were given to Filippino Lippi, and 
that he afterwards yielded the commission to 
Leonardo, who had happened to say in his hear- 
ing that he would gladly have executed such a 
work. More than this, we possess independent 
evidence which bears out Vasari’s statement that 
Leonardo, after living for some time at the ex- 
pense of the monastery, without beginning any- 


* The text of this document is printed at the end of this 
article. 
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thing, at length made a cartoon of a Madonna 
and a St. Anne, with a Christ. A letter written 
on the 3rd April, 1501, by Fra Pietro da Nuvo- 
laria, Vicar-General of the Carmelites, in answer 
to the inquiries of Isabella d’Este, contains a 
minute description of this cartoon. Isabella had 
written to know whether Leonardo was still in 
Florence, how he passed his time, and whether 
he had begun any work there: she was desirous 
that he should paint a picture for her famous 
study in the palace at Mantua, for the decorations 
of which Mantegna, Perugino, and Lorenzo Costa 
executed the four pictures now in the Louvre. 
More than that, she wished Fra Pietro to per- 
suade Leonardo to make for her ‘a little 
picture of the Madonna, devout and sweet, as 
is his wont”; together with ‘‘ another sketch” 
of her portrait, since her husband had given away 
the one which Leonardo had left at Mantua. To 
these injunctions Fra Pietro replies:—‘‘ I have 
had the letter of your Excellency, and I will do 
with all haste and diligence that which you write 
tome. But, so far as I can gather, the life of 
Leonardo is extremely variable and undeter- 
mined, so that he seems to live from day to 
day. Since he has been here in Florence, he 
has made only a sketch in a cartoon. It repre- 
sents a Christ, as a little child of about the age 
of one year, who, reaching forward, almost out of 
the arms of his mother, takes a lamb, and seems 
to embrace it. The mother, half rising from the 
lap of St. Anne, catches at the child, in order to 
take it away from the lamb, the animal of sacri- 
fice, signifying the Passion. St. Anne, rising a 
little from where she is sitting, seems desirous to 
restrain her daughter from separating the child 
from the lamb: which, perhaps, is intended to 
figure the Church, that would not wish that the 
Passion of Christ should be hindered. And these 
figures are as large as life, but they are contained 
in a small cartoon, since all of them sit, or are 
bent; and the one figure [of the Virgin} is some- 
what before the other [of St. Anne], turned 
towards the left hand. And this sketch is not 
as yet finished. He has not executed any other 
work, except that his two assistants paint por- 
traits, and he, at times, lends a hand to one or 
another of them. He gives profound study to 
geometry, and grows most impatient of paint- 
ing.”* 

From this letter, then, it is clear that the com- 
position of this cartoon was identical with that 
of the painting of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child, with 
St. Anne,” now in the Louvre, No. 1598; and 
that Vasari, who in all likelihood never saw either 


* A. Luzio, “I Precettori d’Isabella d’Este,"’ Imola, 1887, 
Pp. 32. 


the cartoon or the painting, but wrote his descrip- 
tion from hearsay, was in error when he stated 
that it contained a figure of St. John. It is also 
clear, from this letter, that the beautiful cartoon 
of the same subject, preserved in the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy in London, cannot 
be the cartoon to which Fra Pietro alludes. 
Whether it was a preliminary study for the altar- 
piece, or, as its size suggests a wholly different 
design fora smaller and independent picture, is a 
question which we have no means of determining.* 
I may add that a sketch for the composition of 
the picture in the Louvre, is in the Academy, at 
Venice; a study for the head of the Virgin in the 
collection of Dr. Mond; and another study for 
some of the draperies is in the Louvre. 

Leonardo, we know, was still in Florence at the 
beginning of May, 1502. On the 13th June, 1502, 
Cesar Borgia set out for Rome to resume his 
savage campaign in the Romagna; and on the 
21st of the same month, he had already made 
himself master of Urbino. Before the month had 
elapsed, Leonardo had entered Borgia’s service, 
in the capacity of his Architect and Engineer 
General. One of the note-books of the master 
contains several entries which show that he was 
at Urbino superintending military works, shortly 
after it had fallen into the hands of Czsar Borgia. 
One of these entries, a note on the construction 
of a dove-cot at Urbino, is dated 30th July, 1502. 
After waiting in vain for nearly three years, the 
monks of the Annunziata resolved to give the 
picture of the High Altar, as Vasari relates, 
‘once more to Filippino;’’ and I find in the 
manuscript ‘‘ Memorials” of the Annunziata, 
which I have cited above, the following entry :— 
“©7503. In this year, Fra Zaccheria, aforesaid, 
gave the picture of the High Altar, with those 
other figures, to Filippo di Filippo Lippi to paint, 
for the price of 200 gold scudi, upon the condition 
that he should finish it by the feast of Pentecost, 
1504, under a penalty of 100 scudi.”} The work, 
however, was destined to be once more interrupted 
by the death of Filippino, on the 18th April, 1504 ; 
and finally on the 5th August, 1505, Pietro Peru- 
gino was commissioned to complete the painting 
which Filippino had begun.$ 

One question of considerable interest still re- 
mains to be answered: Did Leonardo begin the 
painting now in the Louvre, No. 1598, in the 


* An admirable article, by Mr. Herbert Cook, on this cartoon, 
will be found in the ‘*Gazette des Beaux-Arts,’’ for 1897. 
It would appear, from the indications which the writer there 
adduces, that it was done at Milan, not long before the depar- 
ture of Leonardo, in 1499. 

+ Bibliothéque de I’Institut, Paris, MS. L., fol. 7, tergo 

t 1. c. fol. 14, recto. 

§ Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. III., p. 586, note 
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interval between April, 1501, the date of Fra 
Pietro’s letter to Isabella d’Este, and June, 1502, 
at which time Leonardo had already entered the 
service of Cesar Borgia ? 

It is evident, from the document which I have 
cited, that the woodwork of the altar-piece was 
actually begun, and a first instalment of 50 scudi 
paid on account of the work, on 1st October, 
1500; nor is there any reason to think that the 
work was not duly finished in accordance with the 
agreement by the end of June, 1502. For thisaltar- 
piece, Filippino afterwards began the painting, 
finished by Perugino, of the ‘‘ Deposition from 
the Cross,’”’ now in the Academy at Florence, 
No. 98; therefore, if Leonardo actually began the 
picture now in the Louvre, at this time, for the 
altar-piece of Baccio d’Agnolo, the dimensions of 
the panel would correspond to those of the ‘‘ De- 
position’ begun by Filippino; for both pictures 
were intended to fill the same frame. But the 
picture in the Louvre measures only 1, 70h. X 
I, 29w.; whereas the ‘ Deposition’ measures 
3, 33h. X 2, 18w. Weare, therefore, forced to 
accept Vasari’s statement, that Leonardo only 
executed a cartoon at this time; which, he adds, 
‘“was afterwards taken to France.” The picture 
in the Louvre is no doubt the painting of ‘‘ The 
Madonna and the Child, placed in the lap of 
St. Anne,” which Leonardo showed to the Cardinal 
of Aragon, when the latter visited him at his house 
at Amboise, on roth October, 1516. ‘‘Onaccount 
of a certain paralysis having seized him, [Leo- 
nardo,| in the right hand,” adds the writer of the 
Cardinal’s “‘ Itinerary,” ‘‘ one cannot expect more 
fine things from him.’’* The picture, therefore, 
had doubtlessly been painted some years before : 
indeed, both from the internal evidence of the 
painting, and from other indications, it appears to 
have been executed, with the help of assistants, 
during Leonardo’s second stay in Milan, and pro- 
bably between 1508 and 1512, at the instance of 
Louis XII., from the cartoon which had been 
prepared in 1501, for the altar-piece of the Annun- 
ziata, but on a reduced scale. Vasari expressly 
records that Louis XII. ‘‘ desired that he {Leo- 
nardo}] should colour the cartoon of St. Anne.’’+ 

There is yet another point to be discussed in 
this connection. The altar-piece which Baccio 
d’Agnolo executed for the High Altar of the An- 
nunziata, in 1500-1, stood detached, in the centre 
of Alberti’s circular tribune; so that, as was usual 
in such cases, there was a painting at the back of 
the altar-piece, looking towards the choir, as well 
as the painting above the altar, facing the 
nave of the church. No doubt Leonardo was 


* G. Uzielli, ‘‘ Ricerche,”’ ed. 1872-84, Vol. II, p. 459-461 
+ Vasari, ed. 1568, Vol. II., p. ro. 


commissioned to paint both these pictures, 
*‘dinanzi e didietro,” as they are described in the 
‘‘Memorie” above cited; and it may be worth 
enquiring whether he prepared any sketches for 
the second picture. 


‘= 


This brings me to the second question, which I 
shall endeavour to elucidate. At what date, and 
under what circumstances, was the portion of the 
famous “ Battle of Anghiari,’’ which Leonardo 
actually executed on the wall of the Sala Grande 
at Florence, and which is commonly known as 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Standard,” destroyed? But 
first let me attempt to give.the history of this 
famous painting, in brief. 

As yet, the precise date at which Leonardo 
quitted the service of Cesar Borgia has not been 
ascertained ; but it was certainly not earlier than 
October, 1502, and not later than March, 1503; for 
on the 4th March, 1503, Leonardo had returned to 
Florence, and drew 50 florins from the Hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuova.* ‘By reason of the 
excellence of the works of this most divine arti- 
ficer,”’ says Vasari, ‘‘ his fame so increased that all 
persons who delighted in art—indeed, the entire 
city of Florence,—desired that he should leave 
them some memorial; and the means were dis- 
cussed to commission him to execute some notable 
and great work, by which the commonwealth 
might be adorned and honoured by such intellect, 
grace and judgment, as were shown in the works 
of Leonardo.” Vasari proceeds to relate that “ it 
was ordained by public decree, that some splendid 
work should be given to Leonardo to paint ; ” and 
so the Great Council Chamber was allotted to him, 
by Piero Soderini, then Gonfalonier of Justice. 

The Great Council Chamber, or Sala dei 
Cinquecento, as it is now called, was begun in 
July, 1495, from the designs of Il Cronaca, and 
hurriedly finished in May, 1496, to serve for the 
assemblies of the Consiglio Maggiore, instituted 
by Savonarola.t It was erected at the back of the 
original portion of the Palazzo Vecchio, on the site 
of the old offices of the Bargello and the Dogana. 
Leonardo, as I have shown, had returned to Flo- 
rence by 4th March, 1503; but it was not until 
the following 24th October that the keys of 
the Sala del Papa, an apartment in Santa 
Maria Novella, were ordered to be delivered to 
him.§ Here, as Vasari relates, Leonardo began 
a cartoon of ‘‘ The Story of Niccolé Piccinino, 
Captain of Duke Filippo of Milan.” Again there 


G. Uzielli, ‘‘ Ricerche,”’ ed. 1872-84, Vol. I., p. 164. 
T Vasari, ed. 1568, Vol. II., p. 9. 

L. Landucci, ‘‘ Diario,” pp. 112 and 131. 
$ Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. IV., p. 43, note. 
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A COPY OF A FORTION OF THE “ BATTLE OF THI 


BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


STANDARD.” 


(From a 16th Century drawing in the British Museum.) 


was a delay; and though the stage for the execu- 
tion of the cartoon had been built by the following 
February,” it was not till 4th May, 1504, that the 
contract for the work was definitely settled by a 
resolution of the Signoria of Florence. By the 
terms of this contract, it was stipulated that the 
cartoon was to be finished by February, 1505, and 
that Leonardo was to receive 15 gold florins the 
month, reckoning from 2oth April, 1504. If the 
work was not finished by the stipulated time, 
Leonardo was to pay back the entire sum which 
he had received. The execution of the painting 
was to be determined by a further contract.t The 
cartoon appears to have been duly finished ; for, 
on 28th February, 1505, certain payments were 
made for the erection of the stage in the Sala dei 


* |. Gaye, ‘‘ Carteggio inedito,”’ Vol. II., p. 88 
+ Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. IV., p. 44, note 


Cinquecento, to enable Leonardo to begin the 
painting. From that time, till 30th August, 1505, 
a series of entries of payments made for gesso, 
linseed oil, colours, etc., occur in the books of the 
‘“*Operai,”” or Wardens of the Works, of the 
Palazzo della Signoria.“ But before these pay- 
ments had come to an end, Leonardo had already 
gone back to his mathematical studies. A treatis« 
in his handwriting, preserved in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, bears the inscription: ‘‘ Begun 
by me, Leonardo da Vinci, on the 12th day of 
July, 1505, the book entitled, ‘Of the transmutation 
of one body into another, without diminution or 
accretion of matter.’”t On the 30th May, 1506, 
Leonardo obtained permission to leave the city, 
“on condition that he would present himself, 


* J. Gaye, ‘‘ Carteggio inedito,”’ Vol. II., pp. 89-90. 
+ Forster Collection, MS. No. I., fol. 1, recto and tergo 
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within the space of three months, before the Priors 
of Fiorence, under a penalty of 150 gold ducats ; ” 
and the painting of the ‘‘ Battle of Anghiari ” was 
destined never to be resumed. Vasari says that 
Leonardo abandoned the painting, because he 
found that the colour was flaking from the wall. 
The Anonimo Gaddiano,* who is more explicit, 
adds that Leonardo ‘‘took the stucco on which 
he coloured, from Pliny, but that he did not well 
understand it: and the first time that he tried it 
in the Sala del Papa, in which place he was work- 
ing, after he had put it on the wall, he lighted a 
great fire of charcoal in front of it, by which, on 
account of the great heat of the said charcoal, he 
evaporated and dried the said material ; and after- 
wards he wished to put it into execution in the 
Sala [del Consiglio], where, in the lower part, 
the fire reached and dried it, but above, on account 
of the great distance, the heat did not reach it, 
and it ran.” 

The group which Vasari describes, and which 
is known as the “‘ Battle of the Standard,” formed 
only an incident in the foreground of Leonardo's 
design. It was the one portion of the cartoon 
that Leonardo executed in colour on the wall. 
There can be little doubt that both Leonardo’s 
cartoon, and the cartoon of the “‘ Surprise of the 
Pisan Soldiers,’ which Michelangiolo prepared 
for the decoration of the same hall, were finished, 
and that both early disappeared. Benvenuro 
Cellini relates in his ‘‘ Autobiography,” that these 
‘‘two cartoons hung, one in Palazzo de’ Medici, 
and one in the Sala del Papa: and that, while 
they remained entire, they were the school of the 
world.” Francesco Albertini states in his 
‘‘Memoriale di molte Statue et Picture sono 
nella inclyta cipta di Florentia,” &c., written in 
1510—of which an unique copy is preserved in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana at Florence—that the 
cartoon, or, at least, portions of it, still hung at 
that time in the Sala del Papa; ‘nel secundo 

claustro di Sancta Maria Nouella}, la sala ponti- 
ficale, doue sono disegni di Leonardo Vinci”: and 
he also alludes to the unfinished painting in the 
Palazzo Vecchio; ‘nella sala grande nuoua del 
consiglio maiore . . . li caualli di Leonar. 
Vinci.’ The Anonimo Gaddiano,t moreover, 
relates that among the drawings and other pro- 
perty which Leonardo left in charge of the 
authorities of Santa Maria Nuova, at Florence, 
on going to France in 1516, was ‘‘the greater 
part of the cartoon of the Sala del Consiglio, of 
which the drawing for the group of horses still to 
be seen executed there, remained in the Palace.” 
At the present time, not a fragment of the cartoon 


* Ed. Frey, p. 114. 
+ Ed. Frey, p. 112 


remains; but several original studies for the com- 
position are extant, which will be found repro- 
duced in facsimile, in Dr. Richter’s ‘ Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci,” vol. 1, pp. 338-9, 
and pl. lii., to pl. lvi. 

The fate of the painting of the ‘‘ Battle of the 
Standard,” which Leonardo began on one of the 
walls of the Sala dei Cinquecento, may be sur- 
mised with more certainty than that of the 
cartoon. Luca Landucci records in his ‘‘ Diario,”’ 
in an entry of 12th December, 1512, that the 
costly wall-panelling, and other fine wood-work, 
were removed from the hall, at that time, some 
two months after the return of Giuliano and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to Florence, in order to con- 
struct rooms for their guard. On 30th April, 
1513, the ‘‘Operai” of the palace paid lire 
8. 12. 0., to a carpenter for boards ‘‘to enclose 
the figures painted in the great hall of the Guard, 
by the hand of Lionardo da Vinci.”* The un- 
finished painting was still to be seen on the wall 
of the Saia dei Cinquecento at the time when the 
Anonizno Gaddiano t was_ writing, between 
1542 and 1548. A yet later allusion to the paint- 
ing occurs in a letter of Anton Francesco Doni, 
dated 17th August, 1549, giving an account toa 
friend about to visit Florence, of the ‘ things 
worthy to be seen in the city.” ‘‘ Having 
ascended the stairs of the Sala Grande,” he 
writes, ‘‘ take a diligent view of a group of horses 
and men (a portion of the battle of Leonardo da 
Vinci), that will appear a miraculous thing to 
you.”{ It would seem, therefore, that the paint- 
ing was still in existence when Vasari, shortly 
after 1557, began the work of remodelling the Sala 
Grande, raising the roof from 20 to 32 braccia, and 
decorating the ceiling and walls with paintings.§ 
The ceiling was already finished in 1565, but the 
frescoes on the walls were not uncovered until 
4th January, 1571-2... There can be little doubt, 
then, that Leonardo’s painting was destroyed to 
make way for Vasari’s vast frescoes, on the walls 
of the Sala dei Cinquecento. Vasari himself is 
ominously silent on the subject. But there is a 
print on a folio sheet inscribed: ‘‘ Ex tabella 
propria Leonardi Vincii manu picta opus sumptum 
a Laurentio Zacchia Lucensi ab eodemque nunc 
excussum 1558”; and its publication, no doubt, 
marks the date at which the destruction of the 
painting was determined upon. There is, also, in 
the Depot of the Gallery of the Uffizi, a copy in 
colour, on a reduced scale, showing the actual 


* J. Gaye, ‘ Carteggio inedito,”’ Vol. II., p. go. 
+ Ed. Frey, p. 11. 
~ G. Bottari, “ Raccolta di Lettere sulla Pittura, Scultura ed 
Architettura " Roma, 1754, Vol. III., p. 234. 
§ Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. IV., pp. 448-450. 
A Lapini, “ Diario,’ Firenze, 1900, pp. 150 and 174. 
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state in which the painting had been left by 
Leonardo, unfinished and without a background, 
and I suspect that this copy was made at the 
same time under Vasari’s direction, as a record 
of the master-piece which he was ordered to 
destroy. Besides the copies which are mentioned 
by the Commentators of Vasari,* there exist a 
16th century drawing in the Malcolm Collection, 
Add. No. 1, in the British Museum which has 
been reproduced for the first time, as an illustra- 
tion to the present article, and a large copy on 
canvas, probably of the size of the original, in 
the possession of the writer. 


APPENDIX. 

Firenze: R. Archivio di Stato. Conventi Sop- 
pressi, SS. Annunziata, No. 59. “Libro di 
Memorie,” inscribed on the back, ‘‘ Spogli imper- 
fetti, Memorie e Ricordi atten" alla Chiesa, e 
Conuento.”’ 

The last article in this volume consists of two 
quires containing twenty-two leaves, with a draw- 
ing attached, in a wrapper, inscribed on the fly- 
leaf :— 

1587. Al nome della S™ et Indiuidua Trinita 
(&c.} Questo libro e del conuento e frati della 
Nuntiata di Firenze, nel quale si scriuerrano tutte 
le cose memorabilj, spettanti adetto conuento 

&c.} Cominciato detto libro adi p® di Giugno 
1587 (&c.| Scritto per mano di me M° Eliseo di 
Jacopo di franc® Biffoli fior"’, messo insieme 
con grandissima fatica, e lunghezza di tenpo, 
Tutto agloria di dio [&c. 

Fol. 14 recto. ALTAR MAGGIORE. 

1500, Adi. 15. di 7°" fra Zacheria di Lorenzo 
da Firenze frate della Nuntiata uolendo honorare 
la Cappella maggiore de denari delle sue honorate 
fatiche, uedendo che |’Altare maggiore haueua 
bisogno d’ornamento conforme alla fabrica gia 
fatta dall’ Ill™° Sig. Marchese, dette modo di 
fare detto altare, ricercando ualent’ homini si indi- 
pingnere, come nell’ intaglio del legname, Eperche 
jn que tenpi fioriua assai la uirtu di Bart® d’ 
Agnolo legnaiuolo a S* Maria incampo, pero con- 
uenne conseco hauendo fatto el disegno che 
molto piacque, che lui gli facessi detto altare 
lauorato d’intaglio sottilmente, e bene, come si 
uede, e con tutto che l’opera assai piu meritassi, 
el detto Bart® pero inchiesa tanto celebre, e 
atanta honorata deuotione, si contento di star’ in 
Capitale, Cosi pattui con il detto padre di man- 
tenerli el disegno, e far’ cosa degna di lui, cioe 
pilastri, Cornicione, fregio, architraue e tutto 
quello si conuiene, tutto lauorato d’intaglio, per 
pregio di scudi 250 d’oro in oro, Quale lauoro 


* Vasari, ed. Sansoni, Vol. IV., p. 42. note. 


detto Bart® promette darlo finito per tutto Giugno 
1502 sotto pena di scudi 50 mancando. 

Di tutte quest® conuentioni, n’ apparisce una 
scritta in Carta bambagina fatta per mano di 
Bernardo di Giouanni Mini alle preghiere de detti 
sotto scritta di loro propria mano, promettendo 
uno all’altro l’osseruanza, E nella medesima 
scritta di dietro si truoua che fra Zacheria detto 
adi p® di 8"® 1500 sborsa scudi 50 per quest°® 
conto al detto Bart’. 

HERBERT P. HORNE. 
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LITTLESHAW, WoOLDINGHAM.—This house 
is being built at the top of one of the steep hills 
near Woldingham Station, and the exigencies of 
the site necessitated the arrangement adopted. 
The house is to be finished with rough cast with 
cement ‘‘ dressings,” and it is intended to cover 
the roof with stone slates. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Maides & Harper, of 
Croydon, under the direction of the Architect, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, of 2, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster. 


“LITTLESHLAW 
WOLDINGMAM ~SVRREY~ 
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BOOK REVIEW. 
RA LIPPO LIPPI. 
iz 


Fra Lippo Lippi. By Edward C. Strutt. ‘‘ Great Masters ”’ 
series. Price 5s, net. London: George Bell & Sons, York St., 
Covent Garden. 

Tuis book, appearing, as it does, so soon after 
Professor Douglas’s ‘‘ Fra Angelico,’’ shows that in 
the matter of art criticism we have come within sight 
of the parting of the ways. The great talent and 
strong personality of Morelli enabled him to produce 
an effect out of proportion either to the novelty or to 
the extent of what he had to bring. But fashion 
swung round to his extreme, and those who lacked 
both his training and his gifts were not slow to copy 
his manner. He made a great show of opposition to 
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Crowe and Cavalcaselle, who have suffered quite as 
much from their own bulk and weight as from his 
personal and pointed attacks; but just as those who 
had never seen a Jesuit took Martinus Scribblerus for 
one, so those who had never mastered the five big 
volumes of the “ History of Painting’ were easy to 
convince that the authors’ method was out of date, 
and as easily duped into mistaking the echo of things 
printed for an original and daring departure. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is not that 
the connoisseur is unnecessary, but that the con- 
noisseur who is nothing else is as limited, and, there- 
fore, outside his limits, as futile a person as the archi- 
vist who is nothing else. The conviction is destined 
to spread, that neither the connoisseur nor the archi- 
vist can go far without the other—that those who 
would do anything must work with both. 

Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo, at two opposite poles 
of character and life, are brought together into one 
view by the common chance that so strong was their 
impact upon their fellows, that not only is it heard in 
history, but it echoes through the border-land of 
legend. Vasari’s romance of Fra Angelico has proved 
so convincing and so refreshing to the great majority, 
who would always rather be edified by what ought to 
be than shown what is, that, in too literal accordance 
with the maxim Beati Stulti, they have allowed the 
saint in Fra Angelico to eclipse both his intellect and 
his genius. Meanwhile, the sinner has not been 
allowed benefit of clergy. Attention has been dis- 
tracted to one side by the influence of Browning, who, 
snatching as usual at the obvious dramatic theme as 
it lay ready to hand, fashioned an image of Fra Filippo 
on his weak side and his lowest terms. 

Even Mr. Strutt’s industry has not been able to set 
at rest on a documentary basis the vexed question of 
the Friar’s birth: but he follows Milanesi in placing 
it in the year 1406, With regard to the influences 
that contributed to the making of his style, our author 
holds not only that he profited by Masaccio’s example, 
for so much has always been clear since the days of 
Vasari; but that he must have worked under his eye 
and instruction. Nevertheless, there are traces in his 
early works of a habit that even the strong contagion 
of Masaccio was powerless to cure, and Mr. Strutt has 
convinced himself that the guide of Filippo’s first 
steps was probably Lorenzo Monaco, though he has 
no document to bring in support of the witness of 
style. 

Fra Filippo’s stay in Florence is divided into two 
periods, of which the first is a period of cautious 
advance on the line of his original impulse. The 
author’s reversion to the old view of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle that the tondo in the National Gallery 
(No. 1,033) is really by Filippo, and not as Morelli 
decided an “ early”’ Botticelli, is noteworthy, as well 
as his suggestion that Pesello may have taken a 
share in the painting. Strangely enough, the index 
seems to have been compiled on second thoughts, for 
the picture is not included in the National Gallery 
list, but described as belonging to the executors of 
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Sir Francis Cook, whereas it was bought as long ago 
as 1878 from Mr. Fuller Maitland. 


In the second period Filippo’s genius expands to the 
full under the influences that were stirring like the 
dawn-breeze in Florence. The vision of S. Bernard 
in the National Gallery must be assigned to this 
period, if the date of payment (1447) marks more or 
less accurately when the picture was finished ; but, 
unless we may suppose that payment was delayed for 
some reason like that which induced the nuns of 
S. Ambrogio to keep the artist waiting six years for 
his money, it is obvious that, careless or in a hurry, 
he was not drawing upon his newly acquired full 
strength, but upon old resources. 


The Friar’s adventures at Prato are told, as they 
deserve, at length and in new detail. There is cer- 
tainly nothing more remarkable in the annals of art 
than this story. The abduction by the chaplain of the 
nun who posed for the figure of the Virgin; her dis- 
covery, on trial of the world, that the view of it from 
behind the convent bars was not so wrong after all; 
the penitent’s edifying return and renewed profession ; 
“the glad monk’s”’ return to his ways; the anony- 
mous accusation; the double disgrace once more, and, 
finally, its consequences averted through a dispen- 
sation to both sides granted at the request of the 
Medici by a scholarly Pope who was himself the 
author of an admired set of love-letters—there is 
more of the real Renaissance in all this than can be 
tasted in the poetic fiction of Pater. 

The career of the master closes at Spoleto, where, 
as he passes into the shadow, we become conscious of 
a new depth and refinement over and above the 
technical power already gained. 

This book is, as we have already implied, a praise- 
worthy attempt to show the friar undiminished and 
in his true place among the men of the 15th century, 
“the greatest colourist and the most complete master 
of the technical difficulties in art of his time’’; but 
the execution is hardly worthy of the endeavour. The 
case of the tondo has been mentioned, in which it 
would have been easy to be as accurate as any cata- 
logue. But similar traces of hurry or want of care 
appear in some of the descriptions—for example, on 
page 9g2—while the plate facing page 134 represents 
Herodias herself, not her daughter. 

Lastly, we remain uncertain as to the author’s real 
impression of Filippo. On one page he is shown to 
us as the great interpreter who stands between 
Masaccio and Michelangelo, the man, in fact, as 
Michelangelo—who, of course, lacked the advantage 
of our lights—saw and admired him. And this esti- 
mate we hold to be true. But on the next page we 
are bidden to believe that after all his true place was 
‘with the genre-painters,”’ among whom, that is with 
the effect of the previous pages still upon us, we are 
as surprised to find him as they in Israel were to find 
Saul among the prophets. It looks as if the author 


had shrunk from letting his own enthusiasm carry him 
as far as, unchecked by authority or fashion, it would 
naturally go. 


S. ARTHUR STRONG. 











